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jnun is under the ground and they are always therefore liable
to haunt its surface. And as for the custom of carrying the
bride through the entrance of the dwelling or otherwise pre-
venting her touching the threshold, it is obviously connected
with the idea that the threshold of a house and the entrance
of a tent are much haunted by jnun. The Moors say that
' the masters of the house,1 that is, its jinn-owners, are walking
out and in over the threshold. Nobody is allowed to sit down
on the threshold of a house or at the entrance of a tent;
should a person do so he would become ill himself or give bos
to the house." 1
Among the Banyankole of Uganda " during the first four
months of a child's life it was kept lying upon its back and never
allowed to touch the ground with the soles of its feet. It was
never carried about unless it was necessary to go on a journey,
but it lay on a bark-cloth with another for covering." z
Among the Moi of Indo-China when a party of men is
out hunting elephants the leader of the hunters is not allowed
to touch the ground with his feet. If he is obliged to leave
his seat on the elephant, a carpet of leaves is spread beneath
his feet, to prevent them from touching the earth.3
In British New Guinea, when Mr. Beaver was bringing
back two Urio men to their home on the Fly River after a
year's absence in a distant part of New Guinea, no sooner
had the whale-boat grated on the beach than a mob of
scantily clad women rushed down with green leaves which
they placed on the sand, and they would not permit the men
to land except on these, and then each of the two was lifted
up shoulder-high and carried away by the women into the
gloom of the Long House without being allowed to touch the
earth. Mr. Beaver could ascertain no reason for this pro-
cedure, except that if it were not adopted the two men would
undoubtedly die.*
In San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, the men
who are engaged in fishing for bonito are secluded in the
canoe-house for three months, during which they may have
no intercourse with women. At the end of that period a
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